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Rehabilitation Teamwork: 


Public Welfare, Private Welfare, 
and Community Resources 


THE CONFERENCE work for blind 
people was over and the delegates had 
started home. airliner high above 
the clouds, two leaders working the 
rehabilitation were returning 
their homes. They were thinking 
about the conference theme which had 
with the need workers rec- 
ognize and emphasize the abilities 
rather than only the disabilities the 
visually handicapped people whom they 
serve. The theme further involved 
agency responsibility develop better 
public understanding blindness, 
help blind persons take their right- 
ful places their communities through 
self-support and for 
normal daily living along- 
side their fellow citizens. 

“Let’s put this theme work our 
service blind people,” said Stanley 
Potter, director Services for the Blind 
Minnesota. His hand was grasped 

Mr. Daum assistant director the Minne- 
apolis Society for the Blind. 
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his companion, Byron Smith, director 
the Minneapolis Society for the 
Blind, private welfare and rehabilita- 
tion agency. 

This was the beginning new 
cooperative concept helping one 
group handicapped persons gain 
fuller life. the days passed, pro- 
gram prevocational training for vis- 
ually handicapped persons was begun 
that emerged something new re- 
habilitation training. Staff was hired 
and decisions made regarding program 
content and curriculum. Special train- 
ing equipment needs and anticipated 
problems were discussed jointly the 
two agencies referred to, one public 
and the other private. 

The Minnesota State Services for the 
Blind underwrote the basic costs the 
early period when the program was de- 
veloping. The Minneapolis Society for 
the Blind furnished space for the pro- 
gram, basic equipment, utilities and 


agency was guaranteed specified mini- 
mum sum order operate the pro- 
gram regardless the number stu- 
dents the course. Since the monthly 
cost per student was pro-rated over the 
total number students, costs natur- 
ally were less close the maximum 
number students were training. 
This arrangement was deliberately es- 
tablished provide incentive for the 
public rehabilitation agency find, 
process, and refer steady flow visu- 
ally handicapped students through the 
course. Thus taxpayers Minnesota 
received maximum results 
tax dollars such rehabilitation. 


Objectives 


One objective the program was 
make the student more self-sufficient 
activities daily living—proper groom- 
ing without mirror, typing one’s own 
letters, cooking simple meal—these 
were the kinds things emphasized 
this training. 

deeper objective had with 
the feelings and attitudes the blind 
individual regarding himself 
adjustment blindness. Uppermost 
the minds most men students was 
the question, “Can ever support 
family?” was found that most women 
wondered, “Can manage household 
—will able shop—what about 
membership church other group 
activities? These are natural questions 
for anyone with visual handicap. 
the students the program moved 
through the training, their day-to-day 
experiences gave them more answers 
their questions. 

This partnership public 
vate agency began 1950 
tinued for five years. The period was 
marked trial and error program 
planning and use 
niques. The program was growing 
toward maturity. Parallel with this was 
the development residence for the 


blind which could house persons from 
outside the Twin City area. Established 
October 1949, the Minneapolis 
Home for the Blind was developed 
provide its residents with safe, com. 
fortable place live which would not 
prohibitive cost. This home was 
“natural” for practical use the ad- 
justment training program. Students 
moved into the residence the time 
they came the Society for 
They found comfort, good food and 
program recreation, occupational 
therapy and social activity. Such resi 
dence made even their free hours help 
with their rehabilitation. 

Realistic and practical staffing the 
center’s personnel grew out the early 
experiences this work. Specialties in- 
clude home economist, in- 
structor, combination travel trainer 
and physical conditioning teacher, and 
occupational therapist, typing and 
transcribing instructor, person doing 
social casework, and office secretary. 
Supervising this rehabilitation team 
social worker who guides the total 
program and works particular with 
the attitudes the students regarding 
themselves, their future, their view 
society general and their relation 
it. 

Progress was followed closely this 
work the officials the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
What they learned the activities 
Minnesota convinced them this 
program should expanded serve 
area greater than just one state. 
They felt that the blind population 
the respective states adjoining 
Minnesota would not justify the 
velopment similar program each 
state, yet combined, these states could 
consistently send students who could 
benefit from this specialized experience. 
Following careful research, study, and 
planning with welfare 
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tion officials from six-state area, the 
federal Office Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion granted $142,000 used en- 
large the building and equip the facil- 
ity for the expansion the program 
the Upper Middle West. 


local Support Required 


Several conditions were attached 
this grant. The funds would avail- 
able only local resources were found 
that would furnish additional funds 
necessary complete the 
and equip it. this point, the 
wength service club was felt. The 
Minneapolis Downtown Kiwanis Club 
was approached. Three decades serv- 
ice the visually handicapped Min- 
neapolis gave them broad insight into 
the need for such center. However, 
their leadership considered the request 
carefully. community, business, 
and professional leaders 
larly interested the proposal because 
special feature—the sharing the 
between the federal gov- 
the one hand and the local 
community the other. 

this project, the federal govern- 
ment was making 
Taxpayers’ funds could spent within 
certain requirements the government. 
Then, local people with private funds 
would plan, build, and help equip the 
center, when completed, 
would “carry” itself tuitions paid 
the states referring visually handi- 
persons the center. 
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Blind student operates 
power saw 
occupational therapy shop 


The Minneapolis Kiwanians liked 
the plan. Here was social work and re- 
habilitation being established gov- 
ernment, yet with the government plac- 
ing the administration these services 
the hands local private welfare 
agency. The Kiwanians’ motto, “We 
Build,” took new meaning. Former 
club president and local manufacturer 
Elmer Smith led the three hundred 
Kiwanians meeting the challenge. 
Their goal $50,000 was raised cash, 
pledges, and equipment gifts. Mean- 
time the Board Directors the 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind and 
friends the Society were finding an- 
other $45,000. 

Opened for use July, 1957, the 
new Regional Rehabilitation Center 
was almost immediately utilized ca- 
pacity. Since its opening there has been 
waiting list. Students represent many 
backgrounds, with ages running from 
eighteen sixty years. Success stories 
following period training (usually 
three four months) are often quite 
dramatic. 


Cases Point 


For example, former cowboy from 
the western plains, Bill, began losing 
his sight the age forty. Convinced 
had future, Bill had some talks 
with his rehabilitation counselor from 
his state’s services for the blind. The 
counselor acquainted him with the pro- 
gram the Minneapolis Society for 
the Blind. Bill was interested, but his 
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family needed cared for during 
his sixteen-week stay Minneapolis. 
His state made necessary arrangements 
for this and Bill was off Minnesota. 

Once there, moved into his room 
the Minneapolis Home for the Blind 
and spent the first day orientation 
the new surroundings. The next morn- 
ing began classes the Regional 
Rehabilitation Center. first the 
newness all set Bill back. wasn’t 
long, however, before the warm rela- 
tionship staff members, showing 
genuine interest him, erased his con- 
cern. The daily schedule soon became 
means better life—he could sense 
already. 

Within several weeks, Bill had 
learned type well enough write 
simple letter his wife. addressed 
the envelope, the letter, sealed 
and stamped himself. even 
mailed the corner mailbox. Bill 
was thrilled over his first independent 
travel months. using his white 
cane and the new travel techniques 
had learned, could confident 
getting along the streets alone. Other 
simple tasks, such ironing shirt, 
cooking meal, baking cake, and tell- 
ing time with braille watch became 
fun. 

Hardest all first were the two 
luncheons per week when the students 
dined out. Having the waitress read the 
menu and not knowing where the food 
was the plate was most humiliating. 
Later, Bill looked forward the days 
when they ate dinner out. His instruc- 
tors had helped him accept these 
details and handle such problems 
confidently. 

All this time, Bill 
about what would happen 
went home. Would able sup- 
port his family? had talked with 
his rehabilitation counselor back home 
about this. Together they had decided 
that Bill would operate vending stand 


large public building. But could 
that kind work? The question 
plagued him. Talking over with 
Jerome Anderson, supervisor the re. 
habilitation center, Bill’s big 
came light. Years cowpunching 
had done little for his arithmetic pro- 
ficiency. 

Mary Gould, former school teacher, 
and now volunteer instructor Eng. 
lish and arithmetic the Society, was 
called help. Together they drilled 
simple arithmetic. His confidence 
growing, Bill mastered the “ciphers” 
had learned prairie schoolhouse 
decades earlier. They reviewed simple 
bookkeeping methods too. Bill returned 
home and started his new work op- 
erating his vending stand. His 
ers liked him, often stopping chat, 
drink bottle pop, buy candy, ciga- 
rettes and other merchandise. Best 
all, kept his books and records 
order himself. was the first 
know was making profit. was 
again able support his 

Take Betty’s case: graduate the 
university twenty-two, she worked 
employment counselor until, the 
age twenty-five, she suddenly lost her 
vision result diabetic hemor- 
rhages. She was convinced there was 
future for her. Then one day the social 
worker from the State Services for the 
Blind Minnesota visited her her 
home. Describing the work done the 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind, the 
worker awakened Betty’s interest her- 
self and her future. took number 
interviews, appropriately spaced 
intervals. 

Finally, Betty came the Regional 
Rehabilitation Center. Even that day 
she had last-minute misgivings, but 
the days and weeks went on, Betty 
learned many skills, developing her own 
self-confidence. She found she could 
many things. There were hobbies she 
could pursue, enjoyable social activities 
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broad and varied program 
students learn many skills, 
such making 


using braille clock 


which participate now that her 
thoughts were again turned toward the 
future. She discussed vocational possi- 
bilities with Mr. Andersen, supervisor 
the program. was this juncture 
Betty’s rehabilitation that Mr. An- 
dersen’s help made the difference. 
Trained graduate school social 
work, Andersen brought his reha- 
bilitation task broad experience 
work with difficult personal problems. 
This experience came bear bring- 
ing this young woman through many 
disappointments. Looking into one op- 
portunity after another she found dis- 
appointment. She was discouraged from 
entering one field, then another until 
she finally contacted Richard Parvis, di- 
rector Minneapolis settlement 
house program. Traveling herself 
the appointment with him, she applied 
for the position craft instructor 
summer camp the settlement house op- 
erated. Teaching sighted children crafts 
proved severe testing ground for 
Betty, but she showed initiative and 
ability working with small children. 

The strengths rebuilt regular dis- 
cussions with Mr. Andersen, the op- 
portunity furnished Mr. Parvis and 
his faith his new employee, and the 


Tying rug, dialing telephone are other abilities acquired students 


therapy that success brought gave Betty 
realization that there really was 
niche the future for her. 
since returned school and plan- 
ning career either social work 
personnel hiring. 

The architectural layout 


apar 
another factor that comes bear 
the successful re-adjustment the blind 


person. Engaged develop rehabili- 
tation center for the adult blind, Mag. 


ney, Tusler and Setter, Minneapolis 
architects, commenced their planning 
using the team approach. They came 
the Minneapolis Society for the Blind 
ready learn about the program the 
new building would house. Their ex- 
pert consultants were the people who 
were operating the center from day 
day. Weeks study, planning and re- Oce 
vision plans preceded the actual lay- 
basic needs each part the program 
was made the staff members. Out 
plan that spelled more effective reha 
bilitation for future students. 
The model apartment with its 
istic and convenient aspects has become 
key part the rehabilitation pro- qua 
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room, kitchen, and half bath, the apart- 
ment lends itself the teaching 
basic household tasks 
every problem blind person might 
meet caring for his own house 
apartment, even minute details. 

Adjoining the apartment kitchen 
lounge area used for student gather- 
ings, lunch, and rest periods. 

Rooms for teaching transcription 
dictation, braille and typing are located 
group students can locate them 
easily. Audio testing determine how 
sounds and echos can used each 
especially constructed for this 


Occupational Therapy Facilities 


The occupational therapy shop occu- 
pies important place the Center’s 
layout. Here students create various 
items with variety hand equipment. 
Power tools include circular saw, jig 
saw, drill press and sander. Popular, 
too, the sheet metal equipment and 
the potter’s wheel. mock-up wall 
construction with electrical wiring ac- 
quaints the men with basic wiring much 
their own homes. this set- 
the occupational therapist gives 
students job evaluations through try- 
actual manufacturing tasks. 


Students try the same assembly vari- 
bus subcontract jobs that are actually 
being carried simultaneously 
workmen other parts the 
building. These contracts are mostly 
Minneapolis manufacturing firms. 
The therapists’ observations 
and put the hands the 
tehabilitation counselor from the State 
Services for the Blind. These evalua- 
tions become the basis for planning 
placement after the adjust- 
ment training has been completed. 

conference room for group 
discussions and lectures grooming, 
job possibilities, physiology the eye, 
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and etiquette. There physical con- 
ditioning area, fully equipped, and 
once week Arthur Murray dancing 
teacher volunteer uses this space 
give everyone lessons. 

Relatives the students and other 
visitors generally remark the pleas- 
ant surroundings, the appropriate decor 
that characterizes the entire center. 
“There’s simple beauty without gold 
leaf and alabaster,” remarked the father 
one young woman student. The stu- 
dents too remark the pleasantness 
their surroundings. Such observa- 
tions seem indicate that the plan- 
ning done the architects and staff 
members were constructive and worth- 
while. 

Byron Smith, executive director 
the Minneapolis Society for the 
Blind, remarked, “Success date 
this new program due several fac- 
tors. Our close relationship with Stanley 
Potter and his staff the local State 
Services for the Blind simply cannot 
measured terms its effect the 
over-all results this work. The coop- 
eration our board directors, the 
Kiwanis, our many friends, the Hen- 
nepin County Community Chest, and 
the federal government have combined 
make possible this work among the 
visually handicapped our Midwest 
area.” 

Future development the program 
seems good. February, 1957, marked the 
initial work with deaf-blind people 
the Minneapolis Society. 1957, seven 
deaf-blind persons received training. 
Tentative arrangements have been 
made bring blind persons this 
regional center who are both blind and 
otherwise physically handicapped. 
These are the challenges that the re- 
habilitation team faces. each chal- 
lenge met, the validity govern- 
mental aid local private, non-sec- 
tarian agencies will become more ap- 
parent. 
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Social Treatment 
Long-term Dependency 


THERE PARTICULAR client group 
which has been the concern all social 
agencies well social service depart- 
ments medical settings. These are the 
individuals and families who seem in- 
capable independent functioning for 
more than brief periods. Their imma- 
turity and emotional and financial de- 
pendence keep them returning social 
agencies for help. They often maintain 
contact with more than one agency 
time. They are inclined act out their 
conflicts through psychosomatic symp- 
toms socially delinquent behavior, 
and always seem either building 
crisis recovering from one. 

the medical setting many patients 
who offer poor prognosis for improved 
social and emotional adjustment are 
referred the social worker. The selec- 
tion those situations which have some 
potentiality for improvement chal- 
lenge the diagnostic and treatment 
skills the medical social worker. 
necessity, however, will involved 
some cases which have poor prog- 
noses. 

natural for the caseworker 
become discouraged about the chronic- 
ally maladjusted client. Increased 
awareness the psychic factors under- 
lying the functioning this patient 
Fike, M.A., was caseworker the 
Social Service Department the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York City, the 
paper was delivered. The occasion was the 


fiftieth anniversary observance the depart- 
ment October, 1956. 


The paper appeared the October, 1957 
issue Social Work, and reprinted per- 
mission. 


quick 
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group has brought regard these hel 
hopeless because their limited ego 
development and faulty superego. They are 
have been treated accordingly, with 
diate and usually material needs, but 
with little hope basic improvement. Chror 
While this pessimism justified 
some degree such cases, impor- 
tant aware the attitudes and 
values that subtly appraisal 
and treatment. First, while natural 
for the caseworker become discour- 
aged about helping the client whose 
adjustment has seldom met more than 
the minimum standards for adult status 
this society, this very discouragement 
will hinder any efforts treatment, par- 
ticularly the client shows elements 
depression. Second, there some 
tendency think pathology vary- 
ing inversely with the strengths the 
personality structure. Finding im- 
pressive number problems, the case- 
worker inclined overlook the pos 
sibility that there are strengths. 
Unfortunately, the problems sit- 


uation the pathology the person- 
ality are more readily identifiable than 
the dynamic elements and strengths that 
make change possible. While the pa- 
thology offends and alarms and 
hence dominates our attention, the 
strengths require patient searching, and 
often large degree imagination. 
Then, too, the healthier aspects the 
patient’s personality may obscured 
not only the pressures his 
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problem and the need for 
quick solution, but also lacks our 
professional knowledge. 

Finally, need recognize the 
pressure felt agencies and workers 
constantly sell, demonstrate the 
their work, dictated 
doubt the need gain acceptance 
and financial support. Since the process 
helping dependent, poorly adjusted 
person function more adequately 
agencies and individual workers 
likely experience some misgivings 
about investing much time unless there 
reasonable certainty successful 
outcome. 


Chronic Maladjustment 


The case illustrates casework with 
afamily with severe and long-standing 
social maladjustment, complicated 
asevere physical handicap the key 
along with some the difficulties 
encountered working with this type 
problem. This family received help 
from the Social Service Department 
Mount Sinai Hospital intermittently 
for the past eighteen years. this and 
other medical settings the family was 
known first through Mr. E’s many hy- 
psychiatric treatment years ago, 
through Mrs. E’s pregnancies, and more 
recently through her diabetic condition 
and glaucoma. They were known 
guidance clinics through the de- 
linquent and disutrbed behavior sev- 
the children, family agencies 
mainly through the referrals other 
for comprehensive approach, 
and all these agencies for their 
requests and need for con- 
assistance. Through all these 
they had been recipients 
welfare assistance. Neither parent had 
paid employment since the 
marriage. Some agencies had tried, 
alone and other times coop- 
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treatment relationship, but 
tempts were short-lived, being termi- 
nated either the clients the 
agencies. Both Mr. and Mrs. had 
shown themselves aggressive, 
hostile, and critical the efforts 
these agencies matter what was done. 
They gave conflicting reports and 
created confusion among the different 
agencies. 

When our last contact began, 
diagnostic study was made for 
new case. result this evaluation 
the current situation, was apparent 
that there were some strengths, though 
poorly directed, and certain dynamics 
operating which deserved further study. 

The patient, Mrs. age fifty-five, 
had been blind for the past eight years 
result glaucoma. She had had 
severely impaired vision until the age 
twelve when surgery for removal 
congenital cataracts gave her enough 
sight for reading until the onset 
glaucoma. Our last contact began when 
she was referred the social service 
department her clinic doctor who 
reported that she used each clinic visit 
for tearful outpouring her com- 
plaints about the financial difficulties 
and her loathing her 
sexual demands. 

referral request convalescent care 
between two periods hospitalization 
for treatment the glaucoma. 
Although this care was not medically 
necessary, she supported her request 
describing her marital relationship, 
which had never been satisfactory, and 
the repugnance she felt for her hus- 
band. She expressed urgent need 
get away from him and she saw con- 
valescent care the most easily avail- 
able means doing this. She wept 
constantly and appeared experi- 
encing mounting anxiety. 

Mrs. lived with her husband and 
five their seven children, three 
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them still school. Mr. who for 
some time refused participate this 
contact, had never the past shown 
any great dissatisfaction with his own 
the family’s adjustment. Mrs. had 
greatly resented the demands hus- 
band, children, and home and over 
the years Mr. had gradually taken 
the role mother and housekeeper. 
Since the onset her blindness Mrs. 
had been out the home much 
the time attend activities for the 
blind. children were pressed into 
jobs soon they were old enough 
work. they reached adolescence 
they rebelled and became extremely 
articulate about the shortcomings 
both parents. 

Mrs. E’s extreme anxiety, signs 
increasingly inadequate functioning 
and emotional disturbance, indicated 
that she was state crisis. The 
precipitating factors seemed the 
imminent withdrawal public relief 
due increase the children’s 
earnings, the resulting increase the 
hostility the children, and the pos- 
sibility that surgery, then under con- 
sideration, would give her more vision. 
Since Mrs. had believe that all 
her inadequacies were the result her 
blindness, the possibility sight restor- 
ation was added threat her de- 
pendent adjustment. She made endless 
vituperative complaints against her 
husband and children and appeared 
willing any length accom- 
plish separation from them. psychi- 
atric examination revealed 
lying process deterioration. 

During this early period the rela- 
tionship, Mrs. E’s constant weeping 
and extremely upset state made this 
period for the worker well. 
There were unending requests which 
she thought the worker could grant 
could influence others give, such 
free guide service, convalescent care, 
and concrete help leaving home. 
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Her manner making these 
was one indirect coercion, with the 
implication always that failure grant 
requests could only mean 
worker disliked her and did not care 
about her suffering. She filled the 
views with covert hostility, 
casually and indirectly. She complained 
other hospital personnel 
agencies that the worker was not 
ing her. She maintained counseling 
relationships several other agencies, 
not all which she would admit, and 
seldom gave the same details 
sented the same set problems any 
two these agencies. Characteristically, 
while protesting that she wanted 
“get away from welfare,” she pointedly 
informed the worker that other agen- 
cies were making effort keep the 
case active with the welfare office. 
Initially, the worker was impressed 
with Mrs. E’s intelligence, shrewdness, 
and her ability manipulate social 
agencies. She had been able 
late the environment successfully 
obtaining many things for herself and 
family, although finding little 
satisfaction what she was given. 
was this factor which provided initial 
insight into her defenses. She “hated 
beg for things,” yet persisted 
asking for great deal more than was 
necessary. Her excessive demands were 
seen expression powerful drive 
obtain gratification her need 
mothered. What she received could 
never commensurate with the need, 
and the frustration was great. 
temptuous the “gift,” she exploited 
the giver who had placed her 
inferior position. the same time, hav- 
ing her requests met provoked anxiety, 
casting more doubt her own abilities 
and worthiness. She expected rejection 
and provoked her manner. Her 
great need and her underlying feeling 
about herself made difficult for her 
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find any real gratification. More 
than anything else she wanted 
dependent, yet the same time feared 
the and loathed her dependence. The effect 
-are limited vision throughout childhood 
ter. and during the past ten years was severe, 
she impairing her ability cope with her 
and personal interaction, 
ned reinforcing her feelings vulner- 
ability. Unconsciously, she thought 
ling her guilt and inferiority. 

Basically the aim treatment was 
and the patient’s need for the exag- 
gerated defenses which were leading 
any into more destructive behavior and 
ally, bringing increasingly hostile and frus- 
wating responses from the people 
edly environment. Indirectly, through 
contact with the family and use 
the means were sought modify- 
the environment that more 
ness, for the patient. 

personality such Mrs. E’s lie partially 
diagnosis since the obvious patho- 
and features are likely dominate 
real worker’s attention, while certain 
frustrate the worker’s identification 
ated With the patient. When the worker 
was some impression the effect the 
ould Patient’s defenses. this 
sensed very soon that Mrs. 
Con- not responding him person, 
worker.” have ignored this impres- 
would have delayed awareness 
the patient’s defense, her 
lities with social workers, the 
her visual handicap, and clue 
Her her ability test reality. Her 
mxiety, tearfulness, and obvious dis- 
her impelled the worker act, while 


the demanding, clinging, critical be- 
havior taxed his patience well his 
objectivity. All these responses served 
guide understanding the per- 
sonality structure and defenses. 

treatment, the problem was 
establish relationship which was 
strong enough give support, and 
quickly, but which the same time 
would not stimulate unrealistic expec- 
tations, which would 
neither threaten the defenses nor 
succumb them. Essentially, this re- 
quired that the focus kept consist- 
ently the reality problems, the 
level social functioning. Requests 
were granted strictly realistic basis 
and help was offered objectively. Ver- 
bally the worker maintained neutral 
attitude while seeking 
actually demonstrating understanding 
and acceptance. Efforts were directed 
toward helping Mrs. anticipate the 
results her acts for herself with 
emphasis her own welfare. 

experience which the worker would 
not overwhelmed her hostility, 
anxiety, and tremendous need. While 
refusal many her requests was 
essential for treatment, she invariably 
interpreted this rejection and reacted 
with hostility and self-pity. Some means 
conveying the worker’s acceptance 
her was necessary. The circumstance 
the proposed surgery and the deep 
significance which her blindness had 
for her determined that this area pro- 
vided the first opening for demon- 
stration this acceptance. Close obser- 
vation her attitudes about her blind- 
ness and her management sug- 
gested that she had more vision than 
she would admit. Thus she felt trapped 
and fearful that surgery, unsuccessful, 
would deprive her the sight remain- 
ing her. Such observations made 
some her reactions and fears 


general way that she could then 
acknowledge them and get needed in- 
formation and reassurance from both 
the worker and her doctor. With this 
experience Mrs. began aware 
the worker’s appreciation her 
frustration and her efforts relation 
her handicap. 

Following the surgery, which was 
unsuccessful, another move which had 
the effect conveying acceptance was 
the worker’s request that Mrs. dis- 
continue her other counseling relation- 
ships she wished continue this 
one. Although resentful this request, 
she found new confidence the 
worker and felt respected. 

discussions were opened full 
consideration her desire leave 
home, she increased her efforts 
manipulate the worker the urgency 
her need and suffering. Avoiding 
her defenses, the worker did not ques- 
tion her justifications underlying 


motivations for leaving her family, but. 


held firmly realistic consideration 
the practical difficulties involved. 
She could admit indifference con- 
siderations her own welfare and 
time expressed hostile fantasies 
getting revenge, punishing her 
family and teaching them 
Although her anger diminished some- 
what and she could see 
tively her tendency act anger 
against her best interests, 
powerless stop until she could 
helped consider various courses 
action open her and anticipate 
what each would like for her. Tak- 
ing care avoid any suggestion 
criticism the worker helped her 
anticipate the response others. 
this way she more quickly discovered 
her ambivalence toward her family and 
could weigh the consequences leav- 
ing home with less need punish 
them. she found support the 
relationship she exposed her feelings 


failure mother, her great need 
escape from much evidence 
failure and finally take her share 
responsibility for her husband’s failure 
support the family. Her expressions 
guilt and failure were consistently 
limited, modified, and softened. Her 
protestations helplessness were ques 
tioned treatment progressed, and 
when her need for defense lessened she 
could more realistic about her plans 
for herself. 

Mrs. had frequently been criticized 
for the amount time spent activi- 
ties for the blind, but these activities, 
when seen her most effective means 
warding off depressed feelings, be- 
aged rather than criticized. She showed 
skill handicrafts and her accom- 
plishments were recognized. Indirectly 
repeated suggestions were made that 
the same values her recreational 
activities could found work, with 
additional advantages adult respon- 
sibility and income. She could talk 
about her fear losing her dependent 
status with the hospital other 
agencies she took job but 
nized her need test her ability and 
her desire plan her future alone and 
this way resolve her conflicting 
feelings. After years dependence 
guides she quickly learned 
alone that she could work 
sheltered workshop. She made 
bility regular employment now 
being considered. 

There are other aspects the 
ment which have not 
here. From time time there was 
contact with other members the 
family including five 
children Mr. 

With Mrs. openly rejecting the 
children and all members the family 
showing little restraint expressing 
their hostility, there were frequent 
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periods family turmoil. such 
time the worker might see one the 
children reduce the tension and help 
child curb his acting out. times 


the children initiated the contact with 
worker. Mrs. was generally fear- 
ful the outcome these periods 
stress and was relieved the contact 
and between worker and child. However, 


discussions the family disturb- 
ances the worker avoided any sugges- 
tion identification with the children, 
questioning Mrs. help her see the 
consequences her method han- 
dling situations and raising alterna- 
tives for consideration. Mr. resisted 
contact with the worker until be- 
came alarmed the changes 
noticed Mrs. once she could admit 
her share the responsibility for his 
failure work. For the first time 
thirty years, was certain she would 
leave him. While came threaten 
the worker, readily admitted his 
own need for help and accepted ap- 
pointments for himself. was de- 
termined find employment before 
his wife could carry out her threat 
him and get job. 

Clearly, this couple has made 
socially acceptable adjustment and has 
achieved degree independence 
functioning which two years ago seemed 
impossible. Both have shown sufficient 
strength able give their 
extreme dependence. Both them 
are working and are finding satisfac- 
tions doing so. These satisfactions 
have turn increased their ego 
strengths sufficiently that they are 
more responsive each other’s 
needs and are able modify some 
their more destructive behavior. 
have neither sought nor obtained 
Both Mr. and Mrs. are still very 

The impetus for this change came 
external circumstances were seriously 
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threatening the patient’s existing ad- 
justment. The casework objective was 
utilize these inner and outer fac- 
possible helping the patient modify 
her adjustment, and thus indirectly 
bring about improvement the family 
whole. 

examination the experience 
with this family over the years may 
some value appraising the 
methods dealing with similar prob- 
lem families. study our depart- 
ment’s contacts with the family sug- 
gests that Mr. and Mrs. presented 
both strengths and problems that were 
not sufficiently explored early con- 
tacts. Many the treatment measures 
used, such financial assistance, vaca- 
tions and prolonged periods con- 
valescence, and homemaking service, 
had the effect exacerbating rather 
than alleviating the problems. The 
fact that treatment 
among several agencies made possible 
for the family exploit each one. 
Moreover, one agency could have 
picture the total functioning 
this family unit. When the various 
agencies involved became aware the 
way which the family was manipu- 
lating them, they withdrew their in- 
terest, rather than use this knowledge 
further diagnostic clue. 

Because Mrs. was the crucial figure 
the family and was obviously dis- 
satisfied, she should have been con- 
sidered the key client. However, various 
agencies concentrating Mr. E’s un- 
employment made him the principal 
client even when Mrs. initiated the 
contact. child guidance clinic did 
attempt work with her, but when 
emphasis was placed her respon- 
sibility for her child’s stealing, she 
withdrew him from treatment. 

Another difficulty previous efforts 
help this family was the fact that 
consistently the focus treatment was 
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the factor dependency. The equally 
crucial elements depression and 
hostility were ignored. Although many 
agencies attempted satisfy their de- 
mands, apparent that both Mr. 
and Mrs. were rejected people. 


Conclusion 


Since impossible for existing 
social agencies provide intensive 
casework treatment all people who 
need such service, seems practical 
concentrate attention preventive 
measures. Agencies usually feel justi- 
fied selecting those persons most 
amenable improvement for inten- 
sive casework treatment. Under the 
pressures large numbers clients 
and demands for services, also feel 
compelled find short-cuts. 

need hardly remind ourselves, 
however, that some our most serious 
and pressing social problems are then 
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doomed routine, static, and super- 
ficial treatment which results neither 
improved functioning the part 
the client nor added knowledge for 
the profession. Often short cuts merely 
defeat our purposes and best provide 
ineffectual treatment for 
immediate problem.” 

Both the extent and the duration 
this extreme social maladjustment lead 
assume that little can done 
other than provide concrete assist- 
ance when necessary. There tend- 
ency believe such cases hopeless, and 
therefore not worthy the full and 
careful diagnostic evaluation given 
other cases. Perhaps have found 
easier escape responsibility 
ing the onus the client who “has 
strengths work with” than 
search honestly for techniques that can 
effective and practical helping 
him. 


State Employment Service 


share this program with you, ex- 
change ideas, learn your achieve- 
ments firsthand and able con- 
vey you, small way, our activities 
the New York State Employment 
Service behalf blind and other 
severely disabled people. 

Work with blind people has been 
very rewarding experience for me. The 
reason for this that they have been 


Miss Baumann pioneer the develop- 
ment new frontiers the placement the 
severely handicapped. present she senior 
employment interviewer the Selective Place- 
ment-Rehabilitation Unit the Commercial 
and Sales Office, New York State Employ- 


HANNAH BAUMANN 


“trail blazers” the demonstration 
their ability hold many different 
kinds positions the complete satis- 
faction the most discriminating and 
demanding employers. competition 
with the sighted, they have often sur- 
passed performance and quality 
work that the others and have often 
suggested improved facilitating 
methods performance. 

appreciate the fine cooperation 


ment Service. Many handicapped people have 
achieved their independence directly through 
her efforts. Miss Baumann presented this 
the annual convention the Blinded Vet- 
erans Hartford, Conn., last 
summer. 
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the agencies for the blind with whom 
our end the job, they have furnished 
the medical information and interpreta- 
tion need—objective and factual re- 
ports clients’ skills, achievements, 
character traits and relations with fel- 
low students and workers. espe- 
cially indebted the research depart- 
ment the American Foundation for 
the Blind for their willingness help 
devise appliances make possible 
for particular jobs performed 
the blind. It’s source satisfaction 
able call those who “know 
how” for advice which willingly and 
even cheerfully given. 

deep conviction that blind 
people can and should work compe- 
tition with those who are sighted. The 
excellent reputation many have cre- 
ated their good performance makes 
possible and rewarding for 
“carry on.” 


Criteria and Approach 
Making Placements 


Because found good practice 
place blind persons with many 
individual concerns will accept them, 
rather than send whole groups 
few cooperative employers, becomes 
necessary forever the lookout 
for new opportunities for placement. 

Our unbreakable slogan trying 
interest employer giving blind 
person opportunity is: “We place 
only those who, carefully selected 
job, will prove least well qualified 
sighted person.” use the posi- 
approach emphasizing ability 
qualification perform, whether 
the result good experience train- 
ing, both. recognize disability 
only the extent necessary for success- 
job placements. This our credo 
for any disabled person. 

Our effort exclusively for those 
who can meet competitive standards. 
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there are some who for reasons be- 
yond their control are unable meas- 
ure up, the sheltered shops may the 
answer—unless, course, further train- 
ing indicated and available. must 
have confidence that our client will 
progress his own, and not expect 
special consideration from others. 
mean, early leaving late arriving 
—no help that can dispensed with. 
being able perform the job duties. 

Personal appearance and good 
grooming are important—there’s ex- 
cuse for carelessness and I’m sure you 
have found that the most highly quali- 
fied worker will not long kept 
his personal habits are not above 
criticism. 


Flexibility Encouraged 
Meet Individual Needs 


Because it’s size and many re- 
sponsibilities the Employment Service 
often mistakenly thought im- 
personal “hidebound.” can assure 
you, however, that the special 
services department are given wide 
scope within the framework the or- 
ganization. fact, are encouraged 
develop individual methods serve 
the needs our applicants. have 
all the flexibility need achieve 
our goals. have vast facilities readily 
available the special interviewers 
who work with handicapped people. 
Many job orders come our offices 
and our trained staff make the fullest 
use them. When there order 
that seems have possibilities for 
son are free investigate thor- 
oughly. 

hardly necessary say that find- 
ing receptive employer requires con- 
tinuous plugging. There are many 
reasons, some valid and others not, 
which employers, however well-inten- 
tioned, find insurmountable consid- 
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ering employment blind persons. 
Among them there’s the claim that “the 
blind lack often 
true. manufacturing, when jobs are 
completed new lines are started, 
retraining required addition re- 
orientation for the blind person. This 
time-consuming and the supervisor 
who has the responsibility many 
workers cannot expected give spe- 
cial attention blind worker. 
course, there much misinformation, 
lack information, prejudiced think- 
ing and plain fear. can counter 
these misconceptions with valid exam- 
ples achievement, can often gain 
employer’s acceptance. 

use promotion every kind 
interest employers: letter-writing an- 
swer newspaper use the 
classified telephone directory always for 
particular applicant; publish pro- 
files trade journals; visit employ- 
ers evaluate occupations for their 
suitability for blind people and get 
their cooperation making these jobs 
available. 


Overcoming Prejudice 


Finding employer acceptance not 
easy. requires the cooperative effort 
all community facilities. Too many 
people still have the idea that blindness 
involves dependence. All instruction 
must point toward overcoming 
prejudice. Therefore, our visits, 
try reach top management for ap- 
proval; then contact and follow through 
with the supervisor, who must will- 
ing assume the responsibility for 
training, orienting, etc. strive 
learn conditions plants which 
some cases may preclude the hiring 
blind persons. Transportation facilities 
must also studied. Another impor- 
tant matter our visists plants 
visualize the type workers who 
will fit into the organization. 

Personality traits play important 


part establishing good relations. 
obtain such information, consult 
former employers teachers who have 
worked with our clients regarding per- 
formance, level achievement and 
ability get along with others. Good 
employer contacts depend our ob- 
jectivity evaluating our clients. 
are accepted rejected according 
our beliefs and our ability convey 
our confidence employers. 


Orientation Assistance Offered 


offer the supervisor help ori- 
enting worker this indicated, 
practice find reassuring both the 
worker and the supervisor. Orienta- 
tion includes not only desk set-up 
workbench set-up, but escorting the 
worker the job his first visit and 
pointing out obstacles reaching lunch 
rest rooms, doors, vending machines, 
etc. 

Placing the blind “custom job.” 
vidual and never for the group 
whole. Many satisfied employers are 
willing discuss their successful ex- 
perience employing the blind and 
have themselves sold other employers 
who are doubtful. 

follow both with the employer 
and the client after has been the 
job for month, either visit the 
plant asking the client see 
after hours. like meet the em- 
ployer learn, discuss and resolve any 
problems. This has been the means 
maintaining many our clients 
their jobs. Frequently, job objectives 
have revised new skill ac- 
quired. This may often due 
changes operations, automation, 
markets oversold removal factories 
distant areas. Because these con- 
ditions, might explain, when ask 
our former most skilled mechanics who 


are now operating newsstands and other 
concessions whether they would return 
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stands, many answer decidely NO. This 
because newsstands concessions, 
when established, offer more reliable 
source income even though 
lower than that earned industry. 


Vocational Opportunities 


Having mentioned manufacturing, 
let now talk briefly about vocational 
opportunities from our experience with 
blind people. manufacturing, we’ve 
found many opportunities for those 
with nimble fingers, mechanical intelli- 
gence and concentration assembling, 
drill and foot-press operating, harness- 
making and the like. The electronics 
industries have provided many job op- 
portunities. had limited success 
machine shops where blind persons 
have operated power presses, lathes, 
milling machines, etc. The problem 
with these jobs their lack perma- 
nence, and found that many 
blind persons prefer the security 
even small allowance the security 
the sheltered workshop the risks 
commercial occupations, such dicta- 
phone transcribing, not have 
this problem frequent change po- 
sitions. Occasionally person loses 
job, but the experience gained makes 
easily possible find another. 

professional and semi-professional 
fields, our own experience more-or- 
less limited. Perhaps can here ex- 
change some our experiences. How- 
ever, let mention few occupations 
with which have had some experi- 
ence. For example, the work the 
darkroom technicians, for whom there 
are too few opportunities New York 
City due lack hospital acceptance, 
has proved steady for those placed. 
are grateful the first technician 
placed, who has trained eight ten 
others through the facilities the New 
York Hospital, many them now suc- 
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cessfully employed elsewhere. have 
known teachers the college level, 
physicists, medical social workers, re- 
habilitation counselors and others who 
have proved successful these profes- 
sional fields. 

feel blind people have more 
serious obstacles overcome these 
areas than sighted people, who find 
just difficult getting started. The 
sighted social worker doesn’t get the 
better openings without 
degree spite the great shortages 
this field. The fashion artist designer 
must willing start any clerical 
beginning level order eventually 
attain the job for which feels 
qualified because completion 
training reputable institution. 


Faith the Future 


Placing blind people and overcoming 
employer resistance uphill work re- 
quiring great patience 
ance. Because believe deeply that 
blind people can and should hold their 
own alongside the sighted, find 
challenging carry spite many 
frustrations. It’s their good perform- 
ance and well-founded faith which 
keeps stimulated and provides the 
“carry-on” spirit. 


Delta Gamma 
Scholarships 


The Delta Gamma Foundation offers 
scholarships for training orthoptic 
technicians, teachers partially seeing 
children, and specialists for blind pre- 
school children. The deadline for in- 
formation May 1958. Further in- 
formation can obtained writing 
Delta Gamma Office, West 
Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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Braille Committee Approves 
New Music Manual 


Acts Other Music Publications 


Subcommittee 
Braille Music the Joint Uniform 
Braille Committee met New York 
January and take action the 
recently completed Revised Interna- 
tional Manual Braille Music Nota- 
tion, prepared under the sponsorship 
the World Council for the Welfare 
the Blind (“Revised Music Manual,” 
New Outlook for the Blind, December 
1957). The committee unanimously 
reached the following conclusions: 

The Revised International Manual 
Braille Music Notation—1956, based 
the decisions reached the Inter- 
national Conference Braille Music 
Paris, 1954, and compiled 
Spanner, braille music secretary for the 
World Braille Council, was accepted 
and recommended for adoption for use 
this country and Canada. 

The handbook Lessons 
Braille Music, used connection 
with the Revised International Manual 
Braille Music Notation, which was 
also written Mr. Spanner guide 
for transcribers, was endorsed with sug- 
gestions for modifying the introductory 
lessons. This work has not been com- 
pleted, therefore, but expected 
published the American Printing 
House for the Blind both braille and 
inkprint editions, soon the final 
copy received. 


The third major topic 
agenda the meeting was the need for 
revising the Primer Braille Music 
and the Chart effect conformity 
the new manual and 
musical content the exercises. spe- 
cial group from the committee was as- 
signed this task and expected that 
these publications will announced 
the American Printing House some- 
time later the year, after the formal 
steps are taken authorize the em- 
bossing music notation the re- 
vised form. 

Mention was also made the so- 
called “note for note” method which 
would eliminate the use intervals 
writing chords. was decided that 
realistic appraisal this proposed in- 
novation could achieved only 
through experimentation actual 
usage, which impossible the pres- 
made, therefore, alter the present 
style embossing braille music nota- 
tion. 

The committee also briefly directed 
its discussions toward the forthcoming 
publication the Cata- 
logue Braille Music, which being 
compiled Paris under the sponsor- 
ship the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind. The first three volumes 
the four-volume piano section this 
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work have been embossed, and upon 
completion the catalogue will avail- 
able the United States through the 
Louis Braille Music Institute, 140 West 
Street, New York 19, New York. Suc- 
ceeding catalogues instrumental and 
vocal music will announced when 
published. All correspondence for this 
material and data included 
annual supplements should directed 
the above agency. 

The foregoing recommendations re- 
garding the Manual, the Handbook 
Lessons, and the Primer and Chart are 
included the report the 
parent Joint Uniform Braille Commit- 
tee the AAIB and the AAWB con- 


delphia, respectively, this summer. 
these two sponsoring organizations ap- 
prove the report, braille-using musi- 
cians here and abroad can look for- 
ward materially improved system 
embossed music notation. However, 
until these steps are taken for recog- 
nition and authorization, caution ex- 
pressed the committee against any 
premature use the code tran- 
scribers publishers braille music. 
—Harry Ditzler, Chairman 
Subcommittee Braille Music 
Joint Uniform Braille Committee 
—Paul Langan, Chairman 
Joint Uniform Braille Committee 


Training Program 


Graduates Its Fiftieth Student 


1958, the IHB-OVR 
Program Professional Training 
the Rehabilitation the Blind gradu- 
ated its fiftieth student. Since Spring 
1955, the program has been enrolling 
from eight ten students per semester 
for intensive twenty-week training 
program. During this period, each stu- 
dent studies full-time curriculum 
which combines academic field 
work experiences, coupled 
tendance graduate level courses 
rehabilitation counseling given local 
colleges and universities the New 
York area. 

The fifty graduates have come from 
twenty-four states, the District Col- 
umbia and four foreign countries 
(Brazil, India, Guatemala, and Israel). 
The current status the alumni is: 
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Recently graduated (January 1958) 
and seeking employment 

Housewife .... 

Unemployed 

Still training IHB intern, 
rehabilitation counseling 

Employed 


Most the graduates find positions 
rehabilitation counselors. However, 
graduates are functioning these areas 
well: vocational instructor, workshop 
supervisor, foot travel and orientation 
instructor, home teacher, vending stand 
supervisor, supervisor counselors, and 
administrator. Although the course 
only three years old, one the alumni 
already serving administrator 
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program and three are supervisors. 

Reports from employers indicate 
that the graduates are doing satis- 
factory job their agencies, located 
eighteen states, the District 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and five foreign 
countries. The most recent graduates 
are: 

Leon Derene, New York 

Sally Jumper, Washington, 

Julio Chinchilla, Guatemala 

Marvin Burr, Connecticut 

John Richardson, Indiana 

Maurice Felts, 

Don Faith, 

Marguerite Kavanaugh, Connecticut 

Tommie Smith, Alabama 

Mr. Burr and Mr. Smith have been 
awarded internships will 
spend additional twenty weeks 
intensive training which will accom- 
panied full academic programs 
Hunter College. Both are scheduled 
earn master’s degrees August 1958. 


Prices F.O.B. Bedford 


Tapered $18.00 per doz. 
discount orders 


one Gross more. 


Invite Your Orders 


Bedford Branch 


Box 572 


BUY WHITE CANES 


Made Our Workshop with 100% BLIND LABOR 


Straight Shaft $15.00 per doz. 


Shipping weight per doz. 7-8 


PENNA. FOR THE BLIND 


Bedford, Penna. 


new class was enrolled for 
ary 1958. The names and home states 
the new students are: 
David Armijo, New Mexico 
Donald Davis, Texas 
James Doherty, Missouri 
Wayne Jerlow, Wisconsin 
Leonard Larsen, Florida 
Harry Sutcliffe, New York 
Luther Thomas, California 


Arthur Wohl, Ohio 

The program now 
cepting applications for September 1958 
and February 1959. Only limited 
number candidates can accepted. 
Preference given individuals 
ferred local rehabilitation agencies 
and who give evidence exceptional 
promise the field. Full details the 
program may obtained writing 
Dr. Herbert Rusalem, Director 
Professional Training, Industrial Home 
for the Blind, Willoughby Street, 
Brooklyn New York. 


Quality White Canes 
Curved Handle 
Refrigerator White 
Flame Red Tip 
Hard Enamel Finish 
Metal Glider Ferrule 


Straight Shaft 
Made Ash 
Light Weight 
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BOOST FOR BOOKS 


Some five centuries ago English 
named Caxton and German 
inventor named Gutenberg came 
with ideas that have been credited with 
providing the basis for the world’s 
progress learning. was the prin- 
and the application movable 
type and the printing press. 

Nearly century and half ago 
Frenchman named Louis Braille came 
with the application notation 
for tactile reading those who 
are blind. Since can written 
sidered perhaps the most important 
single contrivance for blind persons 
ever conceived and applied. 

More than half century ago 
American named Thomas Edison came 
with the principle and fact sound 
recordings. When technical improve- 
ments came along make longer-play- 
ing discs feasible, not surprising 
that those concerned with the problem 
reading blind persons began 
exploiting the principle and came 
with the now-famous talking book. 

The Congress the United States 
came with few ideas along 
the much that would 
take the rest the space devoted 
this column list the names Ameri- 
can legislators and administrators who 
have helped give boost for books for 
blind persons the last three-quarter- 
century period. far back 1879 the 
Congress recognized that the provision 
printing and supplying books 
the blind this country was 
concern, and adopted legisla- 
tion then and thereafter form the 
basis for today’s rather extensive pro- 
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Hindsight 


Robert Barnett 


gram book service. one program 
which federal-state relationships have 
been harmonious purpose, without, 
however, much clarity regarding policy 
and method. 

Anyone who has been directly con- 
cerned with the procuring and dis- 
tributing books for the blind during 
recent years, notably talking books 
rather than braille, keenly aware 
number frustrating obstacles 
the way improved services. All too 
frequently, the recipients the service 
themselves have been unhappily aware 
them too, although there still 
generally warm feeling among all 
about the remarkable extent reading 
material that does get through. While 
the problems are many, would not 
over-simplification list the follow- 
ing constituting the crux the 
situation: more readers than predicted; 
insufficient funds for books, supplies, 
administration and circulation; and un- 
certainty about the respective responsi- 
bilities national, state and local level 
agencies. 

Congress this current session 
being asked consider new amend- 
ment existing laws that puts these 
problems squarely before all, well 
the lawmakers, for clarification and 
decision. imperative that sound 
decisions and planning come about 
quickly service, even the present 
number users, continue without 
shattering interruptions, not men- 
tion the predictable expansion ahead. 
There are about 60,000 registrants now: 
conservative predict double that 
number ten years. 

The proposal under study, drafted 
tentative form the American 
Foundation for the Blind and based 
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the report two-year study 
library services the blind, not 
difficult understand. declares that 
the primary responsibility for the ad- 
ministration library services rests 
with the state, but would provide funds 
from the federal government 
matching basis assist the states 
develop improve their plans dis- 
tribution users. should not 
overlooked that the Library 
Congress, with federal funds, has been 
providing the books, reproducers, and 
related guidance services the states 
for long, long time. The principle 
assistance, therefore, already 
practice; the new proposal simply adds 
actual cash aid support that phase 
the program that the most 
critical state neglect—circulation and 
professional librarian service. 

There may those who would 
debate some the principles re- 
sponsibility and financing embodied 
the proposal. Such debate ex- 
pected and welcome. There are few, 
any, however, who would say that 
anything but sheer foolhardiness 
permit the present dilemma grow- 
ing need and below-standard service 
indefinitely. The specific pro- 
posal, incidentally, would provide for 
financial base computed the rate 
$30 per registered reader, half 
which must certified available 
from state sources and the other half 
extended the federal partner. 
This unit cost supported data 
collected during the recent survey, and 
actually modest. order launch 
this new phase development, ap- 
proximately 
sources the first year after enactment 
the legislation. 

Other releases and bulletins will pro- 
vide reports progress. Copies the 
bill and other materials, such 
comprehensive report Survey Library 


Service for the Blind, 1956, are 
able from the American Foundation 
for the Blind. It’s time now join the 
boosters books for the blind—analyze 
our past our com- 
plaining—express our constructive ideas, 
hope the new proposal will stimu- 
late wide discussion, out which there 


should come sound, up-to-date, 
effective program the most 
personal interest every literate blind 
individual the United States. 

EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION? 

been neglecting our fan mail 
lately. Here’s one, however, that not Sia 
only contributes smile but possibly 
sheds light one our professional 
areas dispute. 

Dear Sir: 

have enjoyed for some time now your spe 
column “Hindsight.” Here incident 
that seems keeping with the theme 
you have established that column. 

quite commonly known most 
people that blind persons are fortuitously 
endowed with special abilities, wife 
and were not too surprised when the 
principal the school, which our eight- 
year-old daughter attends, remarked that 
Carol always knew when she (Mrs. Rasnic) 
was the cafeteria. This psychic ability 
was noted with all 
more than one occasion, and soon 
became accepted fact among the faculty 
that dined with the principal. Carol would 
always say, “Hello, Mrs. Rasnic,” she 
passed carrying her tray. 

Finally wife asked Carol were 
true that she always knew when 
Rasnic was the cafeteria. “Of course,” 
answered Carol, somewhat surprised. 
always ask someone the line.” 

was real disappointment discover 
that Carol not psychic this respect, 
but there some satisfaction realizing 
that she can manage nicely without it. 

Sincerely, 
Cooper 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Book Reviews 


Fun Comes First for Blind Slow-Learners, 
Mildred Blake Springfield, 
Reviewed Dr. Ignacy Goldberg.* 


ONE THE MOST important factors 
which has been responsible for bring- 
ing about special education provisions 
for exceptional children the United 
States was the recognition individual 
differences among school children. Sep- 
arate for the physically, mentally 
and socially handicapped were estab- 
lished; classroom instruction was modi- 
special classroom teachers were 
specially trained—all these with view 
meeting better the individual needs 
American children. Paradoxically 
enough, within the operation the 
philosophy born out belief that 
human beings have right differ 
from each other, this very basic princi- 
ple individual differences seems 
forgotten. Physically handicapped 
individuals receive special education 
provided they are mentally, emotion- 
and socially mentally 
retarded children are accepted spe- 
classes only they are physically, 
emotionally and socially so- 
handicapped 
are enrolled special classes, 
but they must void physical 
mental handicaps; and on, 

spite these limitations set for 
children into the special 
the teacher faces group young- 
who are not homogeneous far 
their physical, mental, social and 


Goldberg associate professor edu- 
cation and assistant director Mental Re- 
Project the Department Special 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
New York. 
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emotional efficiencies are concerned. 
The visual handicap child does 
not preclude him from being mentally 
retarded gifted, nor does immu- 
nize him against emotional disturbance 
social handicaps. 

The book under review 
awaited with eagerness teachers from 
Maine California. From they ex- 
pect answers their increasingly com- 
plex problems. They will not dis- 
appointed. Something completely new 
has been added special education 
literature, and, what most important, 
has been produced 
teacher. This story told teacher 
challenged the almost unanswerable 
question: “How can planned and in- 
cidental experiences which would inter- 
est young, multiply 
dren residential school for the 
blind provided and used that 
growth may promoted toward social 
maturity?” Unable secure practical 
ideas, suggestions, information for 
teaching mentally retarded blind chil- 
dren —even though 
search available literature was made 
for that purpose—it was necessary for 
the author “to rely upon her own un- 
derstanding young children, their 
needs, likes and dislikes.” 

Mrs. Huffman primary teacher 
the blind. her clearly written, care- 
fully organized and comprehensive vol- 
ume she presents study thirty-one 
individuals who were different times 
under her teaching supervision during 
four consecutive school years the 
California School for the Blind, 
Berkeley, from the fall 1952 through 
the spring 1956. While the most pre- 
dominant handicaps these children 
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were mental retardation, emotional dis- 
turbance and blindness, some were also 
handicapped cerebral palsy, hear- 
ing loss, speech defect. 

The book divided into five parts 
prefaced with few remarks Dr. 
Samuel Kirk. 

Chapter good treatment dif- 
ficulties encountered the education 
these children. The author presents 
various mental health hazards faced 
the multiply handicapped child his 
growth and development. She feels con- 
vinced that while many problems can 
solved, “there are some insurmount- 
able problems the education the 
mentally retarded, blind children.” She 
feels, nevertheless, that “many these 
problems can lessened through the 
efforts teacher sincerely interested 
the child!” 

Chapter the book devoted 
discussion the educational objec- 
tives for those children. Although the 
author very skillfully interprets educa- 
tional objectives for public education 
they pertain those for handicapped 
children, the reviewer feels that some 
the specific objectives fitting the 
peculiarity multiple handicaps the 
children are not taken into considera- 
tion. 

Chapter “Growth Through Inter- 
est and Experience,” report and 
discussion work developed through 
the teacher’s personal experimentation. 
Many techniques devised for teaching 
the blind mentally retarded child are 
presented. Simply sketch the gist 
these techniques, however, miss the 
spirit which they are advanced; and 
this spirit which more than any- 
thing else marks the whole volume. 
This part the book not compila- 
tion the contrary. The 
treatment philosophical, and the 
spirit the following quotation: 
“Adaptations, revisions, creative inge- 
nuity, understanding and love were the 


problem-solving implements used 


substitute for recommended sug 
gested methods, techniques and 
—not found available literature!” 

Chapter describes some the} 
progress made the children. new 
Chapter the author advances} win 
the following conclusions regarding 
experience working with mentally} 
retarded blind children: 
The most important factor 
teacher’s work her 
ability empathize and interrelate} 
with the children. 
proper feeling-attitude, teacher 
less likely able make the} 
most effective use her 
skill and ingenuity. 

Despite their differences and handi- 
caps, these multiple handicapped} 
children are more like all children} 
than they are different. 

the mentally retarded and blind} 
child may realize the extent 
his individual mental capacity 
basic educational objectives. 

The most favorable daily program 
for multiply handicapped 
must exceedingly flexible, 
ing for diversified moods and 
ests the children enrolled. 

gram seems indicate that the 
social and mental growth 
thirds the children participating 

the four-year study were favor- 
ably affected. 
Because this readable, well illustrated 
prehensive program, will very 


helpful teachers the blind and 
the mentally retarded, well 
others this rapidly growing field 
special education. The reader bound 
find here much that 
thought-provoking, 
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The Open Door, Helen Keller, with 


foreword Katherine Cornell. New 


York: Doubleday Co., 1957. 140 
Reviewed Dwight Smith, Ph.D.* 
new and old. Published only this 
“new lists. Yet its actual contents 
going back half century and more. 
Anyone already familiar with what 
Miss Keller has written will have read 
everything this book before; the 
statement the jacket declares, con- 
sists selections from her writings. 
Nevertheless, this presentation gives 
the} many these observations emphasis 
edge, will surely make them impres- 
sive though read for the first time. 
With care and discrimination, sentences 
pped and occasionally whole paragraphs from 
her various books have been lifted out 
and placed here where they may stand 
Comments have often been made 
about Helen amazing percep- 
the tion the significance both sight 
and sound that one risks seeming trite 
gram remarking upon again. But 
read these selections with- 
being impressed once more the 
which she has mastered the 
meaning and quality the two sensa- 
tions which she has had physical 
since she was less than two 
old. Her ability employ cor- 
ating expressions and concepts derived 
the experience sight has often 
been remarked. Perhaps less commonly 
observed, but vividly evident 
rated her true grasp sound, espe- 
very these selections fairly sing. That they 
not dependent upon sound. But 
ound the words are right not merely 
Smith executive secretary the 
John Milton Society, New York. 
1958 


their meaning and their almost metrical 
beat but their sound well. The 
result that she did not refer her 
blindness her deafness the reader 
would have reason suppose that 
the author was meeting life with any 
physical limitations. 

The identification the book the 
front jacket calls Sense Life.” 
might also described collec- 
tion perceptive statements about life, 
winnowed from her writings except 
that this would imply the erroneous no- 
tion that her books had also contained 
residue chaff. Perhaps would 
more accurate describe this book 
sort distillation her spirit 
she has given her writings 
the past fifty years and more. is, 
fact, the spiritual quality her 
thought and perceptions which gives 
them not only such glowing radiance 
but such contagious vitality. One can- 
not read these confident assertions re- 
garding life and death and their deeper 
meanings without being profoundly 
moved and the same time exalted. 

say this about these selected por- 
tions what she has written simply 
note what inescapably true 
about Helen Keller person. This, 
indeed, why may appropriately 
say that have here kind distilla- 
tion her spirit. she were merely 
someone who had been taught get 
along without seeing and hearing, and 
doing so, she would quite 
object considerable wonder and 
admiration. However, the novelty 
would wear off time, and then she 
would generally forgotten. 

But this, course, not the case 
true that the unusual aspect 
her experience does, time, seem 
less surprising. Yet she herself contin- 
ues impress those who know her, be- 
cause her dynamic quality in- 
dividual. she had nothing distin- 


guish her physically from other women 
she would still one the world’s 
distinguished women. One may say this 
with assurance because the sort 
person she is. And this essentially 
matter spiritual quality. 

find this particularly evident 
this book. There here superfi- 
cial use religious-sounding cliches. 
Rather, she gives statements about 
life and about our relationships with 
God and with our fellow men which 
grow out experiences, both bitter 
and sweet, which the essential mean- 
ing has been clearly perceived. 


Helen Keller deeply religious per- 
son whose faith has been tried ad- 
versities and successes alike, has 
withstood both tests. Her faith 
timistic, not because her acquaintance 
with life too superficial aware 
its difficulties and disappointments, 
but because she does know them. She 
has wrestled with them the darkness 
and the silence. There she has met God 
and has been given the means win 
the victory. Out that darkness and 
silence she brings this assurance 
faith words that glow with illumina- 
tion and shout with confidence. 


Appointments 


Carson Nolan, Ph.D., has been 
search the American Printing House 
for the Blind, effective January 1958. 
succeeds Samuel Ashcroft, who 
resigned September become co- 


Dr. Carson Nolan 


ordinator the training program for 
teachers the blind George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

graduate the University Ken- 
tucky, Dr. Nolan received his B.S. 
1949 and his M.A. experimental psy- 
chology 1950. obtained his Ph.D. 
experimental psychology from Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, 1953. 

For the past seven years Dr. Nolan 
has worked the teaching and research 
fields. During his graduate work 
Washington University, served 
ductory and educational psychology 
1951-1952, and research psycholo- 
gist the following year. 
naval air technical training. 

From 1953 1956 Dr. 
director the Personnel Research 
Field Unit, Personnel Research 
tory, the Air Force Personnel and 
Training Research Center, Forbes Air 
Force Base, Kansas. During this period 
also conducted research remedial 
training for delinquent airmen, job 
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occupational groups, and 
non-commissioned officer leadership 
training. 

Directly prior his appointment 
the Printing House, Dr. Nolan served 
research scientist the Human Re- 
sources Research Office, Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, where acted task leader 
tank maintenance research. 

Dr. Nolan thirty-two years old, 
married, and has three children. 
served the Air Force aerial 
gunner from 1943 1946. 


George Heltzell has become su- 
perintendent the Missouri School for 
the Blind. 

Mr. Heltzell received his A.B. from 
Drury College Springfield, Missouri, 
his master’s degree school administra- 
tion Missouri University, and did 
additional graduate work the Uni- 
versities Oregon, Missouri, and Cali- 
fornia Los Angeles. 

His career the field education 
has included nineteen years super- 
intendent schools Silex, Paris, 
Louisiana, and Clinton, Missouri. 
taught mathematics Newburg and 
Troy, Missouri, and served 


George Heltzell 


pal the Troy school. also served 
two state-wide surveys education 
Missouri. 

Mr. Heltzell president the Mis- 
souri Association School Adminis- 
trators and the Northeast Missouri 
School Masters. life member 
the National Education Association 
and the Parent Teachers Association. 


News Briefs 


new organization whose member- 
ship composed entirely blind per- 
has recently been announced. 
Called the American Society Blind 
Persons, with Mrs. Richardson 
president, the organization has its 
purpose the promotion understand- 
ing and cooperation between the blind 
people the United States and agen- 
cies engaged work for the blind. Such 
purpose stems from the belief, states 
the announcement, that best results 
constructive legislation and 
other needed improvements come from 
cooperative effort organizations 
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the blind and agencies for the blind. 
The spokesman for the new organiza- 
tion further states that differences 
opinion which exist should resolved 
around the conference table instead 
being aired public; and that the 
new organization favors those policies 
and programs which promote initiative 
and independence blind 
Headquarters the society 218 
West Woodin Street, Dallas, Texas. 


method preserving indefinitely 
the cornea the human eye dehy- 
dration has been developed the 
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Ocular Research Unit Walter Reed 


member the Greater New York 


Medical Center. The process involves Council Agencies for the Blind. 
the use newly designed clamp, dre 
which instrumental preventing The Commission for the Blind 
damage the cornea during dehydra- has opened eastern 
tion. The cornea may then kept Cedar Rapids. The office will 
indefinite period time, ready for function primarily the areas 
re-hydration and transplant and home teaching. 
needed. Formerly was necessary Caracciolo has been appointed 
transplant cornea the patient’s eye visor and rehabilitation director the 
within few days the death the district office, with two rehabilitation 
donor. counselors present his staff. off 
The clamp was designed Sergeant Further expansion services offered 
First Class Charles Furness Staf- the Commission was made pos 
technician Walter Reed Medical priation approved the 1957 legisla 
Center. was presented last year be- ture. pre 
fore the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Academy Ophthalmology and per cent increase this 
Otolaryngology Chicago. enrollment the Kansas School for 
the Blind anticipated Olson, pre 
the New York Public Library for the number 
Blind for thirty-nine years, retired from blinded retrolental fibroplasia who 
her post November 30. She will not, now reaching school age. Kansas 
however, absent from the scene the peak year the incidence the 
library service the blind. Following eye disease was 1952, when twenty-one 
rest cruise warm climate, Miss cases were reported, with thirteen 
Maeder plans return the library the previous year. Superintendent 
volunteer. One her first projects Olson estimated that, while not all 
will revise the catalogs braille these children will attend the school 
books and music and bring them com- for the blind, enrollment should rise 
pletely date. from 114 130 the school year 


New York Public Library 1912, and 
was transferred six years later the 
department for the blind. 
came apparent her that knowledge 
braille was essential this work, and 
she proceeded learn all four systems 
embossed type then During 
her long career, Miss Maeder became 
known hundreds readers, through 
the mail and telephone, friend 
and source all kinds information 
general and special reading 


creased budget $289,641, compared 
estimated operating expenses 
$265,286 1957, was recommended 
the governor's budget 


From Kansas comes report 
smooth transition the education 
blind with sighted the 
nursery schools many communities 
the Observer for December 1957, 
the Kansas Division Services for the 
reports the change has made 
creating overwhelming 
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mensely.” Kansas anticipates growth 
the number blind preschool chil- 
dren nursery classes where special 
facilities are provided. The Observer 
notes that “most instructors and parents 
feel that the socialization the children 
receive excellent.” 


second set Betty re- 
corded recipes now available from 
General Mills, Inc. records are 
offered without charge General Mills 
service visually handicapped 
homemakers. 

Like the first set, which was produced 
year ago, the current records were 
prepared consultation with blind 
homemakers the Minneapolis Society 
for the Blind and the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. Fifty tips food 
preparation and serving and twenty 
complete basic recipes are included 
three ten-inch, rpm which 
can played talking book 
chines standard record players, 
ords are labeled both braille and 
large type. 

Last records were the first 
corded recipes ever tailored for and 
consultation with the visu 
have distributed, and comments 
many 

Both sets records may obtained 


from Betty Crocker, General Mills, 
Minneapolis, Requests 
the new set, Tips and Talking Recipes, 
should addressed Department 
920. Last set, Directions for Using 
Betty Crocker Mixes, available from 
Department each case, ten cents 
cover handling and postage should 
included, 


Sir Clutha Mackenzie, executive 
cer the United Uganda 
Foundation for the Blind, has been 
awarded the Annual Rehabilita 
tion Award for Outstanding Services 
the Disabled, presented the 
World Veterans Federation its Sev 
enth General Assembly, West 

Sir Clutha, who lost his sight 
tion during the Gallipoli Campaign 
1915, has served the field rehabili 
tation for forty years many parts 
the world, the author World 
Braille Usage, study the 
problem international uniformity 
braille systems, published 
and chairman the World Braille 
Council, 

His present work for the United 
new service for the blind that 
try, and serving director 
international research and administra 
tion center the training the coun 
blind for rural 


Ocular Research Unit Walter Reed 
Medical Center. The process involves 
the use newly designed clamp, 
damage the cornea during dehydra- 
tion. The cornea may then kept for 
indefinite period time, ready for 
re-hydration and transplant when 
needed. Formerly was necessary 
transplant cornea the patient’s eye 
within few days the death the 
donor. 

The clamp was designed Sergeant 
First Class Charles Furness Staf- 
ford Springs, Connecticut, ocular 
technician Walter Reed Medical 
Center. was presented last year be- 
fore the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Academy Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology Chicago. 


Edith Maeder, braille librarian 
the New York Public Library for the 
Blind for thirty-nine years, retired from 
her post November 30. She will not, 
however, absent from the scene 
library service the blind. Following 
rest cruise warm climate, Miss 
Maeder plans return the library 
volunteer. One her first projects 
will revise the catalogs braille 
books and music and bring them com- 
pletely date. 

Miss Maeder joined the staff the 
New York Public Library 1912, and 
was transferred six years later the 
department for the blind. 
came apparent her that knowledge 
braille was essential this work, and 
she proceeded learn all four systems 
embossed type then use. During 
her long career, Miss Maeder became 
known hundreds readers, through 
the mail and telephone, friend 
and source all kinds information 
about general and special reading 
needs. 

Miss Maeder one the founders 
the National Braille Club and 


member the Greater New York 


Council Agencies for the 


the 


The Commission for the 


office Cedar Rapids. The office 
function primarily the areas 
habilitation and home teaching. Albert 
Caracciolo has been appointed super- 
visor and rehabilitation director the 
district office, with two rehabilitation 
counselors present his staff. 
Further expansion services 
the Commission was made 
sible substantially increased appro- 
priation approved the 1957 legisla- 


ture. 


Gener 
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prepa 
enrollment the Kansas School 
Jr., superintendent. This estimate 
based the number 
blinded retrolental fibroplasia 
are now reaching school age. 
the peak year the incidence 
eye disease was 1952, when 
cases were reported, with thirteen 
the previous year. 
Olson estimated that, while not all repa 
these children will attend the 
for the blind, enrollment should 
from 114 130 the school year 
ginning the fall 1958. 
creased budget $289,641, compared 
estimated operating expenses 
$265,286 1957, was recommended 


the budget hearings. 
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From Kansas comes report 
smooth transition the education 
blind with sighted children 
nursery schools many communities. 
the Observer for December 1957, 
the Kansas Division Services for the 
Blind reports the change has been made 
“without creating any overwhelming 
problems and both instructors and the 
children seem enjoying im- 
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Kansas anticipates growth 


the number blind preschool chil- 

nursery classes where special 
facilities are provided. The Observer 

that instructors and parents 
vill feel that the socialization the children 
excellent.” 


second set Betty Crocker’s re- 


recipes now available from 
Mills, Inc. The records are 
offered without charge General Mills 
the first set, which was produced 
year ago, the current records were 
prepared consultation with blind 
the Minneapolis Society 
ar’ the Blind and the American Foun- 
for the Blind. Fifty tips food 
basic recipes are included 
ten-inch, 33-1/3 rpm discs, which 
played talking book ma- 
standard record players. Rec- 


rds are labeled both braille and 


ase! 


arge type. 
Last year’s records were the first re- 


recipes ever tailored for and 
consultation with the visu- 
ally handicapped. Four thousand sets 
been distributed, and comments 


Both sets records may obtained 


1001 


ties. 
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from Betty Crocker, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Requests for 
the new set, Tips and Talking Recipes, 
should addressed Department 
920. Last year’s set, Directions for Using 
Betty Crocker Mixes, available from 
Department 580. each case, ten cents 
cover handling and postage should 
included. 


Sir Clutha Mackenzie, executive 
cer the United Nations’ Uganda 
Foundation for the Blind, has been 
awarded the Fifth Annual Rehabilita- 
tion Award for Outstanding Services 
the World’s Disabled, presented the 
World Veterans Federation its 
enth General Assembly, West Berlin. 

Sir Clutha, who lost his sight ac- 
tion during the Gallipoli Campaign 
1915, has served the field rehabili- 
tation for forty years many parts 
the world. the author World 
Braille Usage, study the difficult 
problem international uniformity 
braille systems, published UNESCO, 
and chairman the World Braille 
Council. 

His present work for the United Na- 
new service for the blind that coun- 
try, and serving director 
international research and administra- 
tion center the training the coun- 
try blind for rural occupations. 
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Necrology 


John Henry McAulay 


John Henry McAulay, pioneer 
vocational rehabilitation the blind, 
died recently the Baker Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Martinsburg, 
West Virginia. was fifty-nine years 
old. 

Despite total blindness caused 
accident during his college days, Mr. 
McAulay served specialist the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department 
the U.S. Department Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare from 1942 until 
1953, when retired because Par- 
kinson’s disease. His major work was 
touring industrial plants identify 
jobs that could filled blind per- 
sons, and training members state 
rehabilitation agencies. His book, Vo- 
cational Schools Training Facilities 


the American Foundation for the 
1954. 

Born Baker, Oregon, Mr. 
studied mechanical engineering the 
Universities Washington and Cincin 
nati. The accident that cost 
sight occurred while was 
refrigerator during vacation from} 
the latter university. Although was} 
required abandon his studies, be} 
his three years’ work the two uni} 
cial courses vocational training 
two years. Before going the 
ment Health, Education and 
fare, served with the 
State Employment Service the voca} prev 


for Blind Workers, was published placement blind persons. 
agen 

$555 

Loaiza Cordero 


Miss LoaizA founder and 
first director the Institute for Blind 
Children, Puerto Rico, died 
November 14, 1957, the age 
seventy. Death occurred her home 
Rey after illness several months. 

Miss Cordero became blind suddenly 
1916, when she was teacher 
Spanish literature high school. 
Friends offered her assistance scholar- 
ships and otherwise attend Perkins 
Institution, where she remained for 
two years. Returning Puerto Rico 
1919, she immediately began arrange 
for the opening classes for the edu- 
cation blind children, the first such 
classes Puerto Rico. The Department 
Education appointed her officially 


the teacher, and September 1919 the 
first classes opened under her instruc} 
tion, corner the dining room} tact 
the Insular Asylum for the 
1934 Miss Cordero, due 
health, relinquished her position 
director the growing school, 


was succeeded Mrs. Mercedes 


Verdiales. Her influence 
tion continued until her death. 


The school became known 


1952 the “Instituto Loaiza Cor-| 
dero Ciegos,” honor its 


Post 
founder. 
The director the school, 


men 


1956, Miss Celsa Alonso, who} 
previously had been social work 
for the school. 
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This department New Outlook service 
readers who wish publish notices posi- 
j tions open for re as weil as those who 


| are seeking employment in the field of work for 
the blind deaf-blind. charge made and 
will print many space will permit. The 


ind ¢ publishers do not vouch for statements of 
We also will print without charge miscel- 
lay} laneous notices of interest to professional work- 
ers which are non-commercial nature. All 
the other advertising will accepted rates 
which are available request. 
cin: Address correspondence to: New OvutTLoox 
: For THE BLINp, 15 West 16th Street, New 
his 
‘ing 
Oven: For partially sighted man 


assist rehabilitation center program. Should 
able teach travel, orientation, and activi- 
ties daily living. College graduate required. 

Training and/or experience teaching above 
skills desirable but not essential; will provide 
opportunities for training 
ties are certain. Write Allan Sherman, Di- 

rector, Cleveland Society for the Blind, 1958 
East 93rd St., Cleveland Ohio. 


Executive Director, Erie’s Cen- 
ter for the Blind, Erie County 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. Re- 
Center activities, including remedial eye care, 
prevention blindness, sheltered workshop, 
and other Qualifications: 
College degree, experience social work, and 
agency administrative experience. Salary range. 
$5550-$7650. Submit applications Frederick 
Wild, Erie’s Center for the Blind, 230 East 
Street, Erie, Pa. 
Open: For campers Seeing 
Hand Camp for week August 17, 1958. Out- 
friends welcome. For information con- 
tact Miss Ethel Clare Elikan, Executive Direc- 
Seeing Hand Association, 737 Market St., 
Wheeling, Va. 
ill? 
assist rehabilitation center Should 
ties daily living. College graduate required. 
Training and/or experience teaching above 
skills desirable but not essential; will provide 


opportunities for training growth possibilities 

are certain. Write Allan Sherman, Director, 

ally, Cleveland Society for the Blind, 1958 East 


Neat, pleasant, partially 
sighted woman, twenty-nine, single, desires 
position as: resource, itinerant, ele- 
mentary, preschool mentally retarded 
children. B.S. primary education, graduate 
work education the blind, experience 
With sighted and blind children. 


Classified Corner 


ences, experience and educational background 
write Box 51, New Outlook. 


Woman, twenty-eight, blind, 
desires position school for the blind. Has 
bachelor music degree, having majored 
piano and voice pedagogy college. Could 
teach voice, piano, chorus, French, and Eng- 
lish, well elementary subjects. Write 
Box 52, New Outlook. 

Blind woman, 23, graduate 
Arkansas School for the Blind and Arkansas 
A.M. College, seeks position home 
teacher, instructor school for the blind, 
school counselor. degree 
ology, minor general education. Willing 
relocate any part U.S. Also qualified 
transcriber-typist, 
Helen Davis Jones, 1843 Seventh Street, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


and French. Male, 43, totally blind since age 
30. B.S. education from Hunter 
1955; M.A. mathematics from Columbia 
University, 1956. Formerly civil engineer with 
years teaching experience. Willing 
locate, but prefer New York. Write Evan 
Chenet, Jr., 104 West 84th Street, New York 
24, 


Partially sighted man, 26, 
H.S. graduate, skilled teaching broom work, 
caning, and supervisor. Workshop 
school for the blind. Write David Kiger, c/o 
Seeing Hand Association, 737 Market St., 
Wheeling, Va. 


About thirty years experience sales man- 
ager, handling price matters, order entries, 
production and delivery follow-through, cor- 
respondence and telephone contact with cus- 
tomers. Can consider position within metro- 
politan New York only. Write Eugene Hauer, 
4601 Eleventh Avenue, Brooklyn 19, 


WANTED: Man with 20/200 vision 
now employed desires change. Rehabilitation 
including counseling, placement, shops, stands, 
crafts. A.B. degree, graduate study. Supervisory 
preferred but will accept employment with 
opportunity for advancement. Best references. 
Write Box 17, New Outlook. 


Totally blind man, 37, B.A. 
social science, desires position 
administrative and industrial work, public re- 
lations; fourteen years elective public office. 
Excellent traveler. Willing relocate. Refer- 
ences furnished request. Write James 
Connell, 186 Congress Street, Troy, 


| 
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For all-around convenience and efficiency 
try 


PORTABLE TYPEWR 


Many its exclusive features can make typ- 
ing better, easier, and faster for the blind... 


Exclusive MIRACLE TaB sets and clears tab stops right 
from the keyboard! 


Patented Simplified Ribbon Changer—reduces ribbon chang- 


ing easy operation. 


Exclusive Larger Size Cylinder with sure-grip paper feed 
makes feeding paper, carbon packs, cards and envelopes 
perfect registration. 

Exclusive Super-Strength Frame for many years hard 
usage. 


Full standard 44-key, 88-character keyboard found 
the latest, finest office typewriters. 


INCLUDES STURDY 
CARRYING CASE 
AND 

TOUCH METHOD 
INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


information about the purchase the 

Remington Quiet- riter for the blind 
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